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A FEW WEEKS AGO in this space, we quoted an article 
by André Philip here some four months ago which predicted 
that the Algerian war would lead in “a few weeks” to 
right-wing attempts to foist an authoritarian regime on 
France, and that the French working class would be divided 
and unable to effectively oppose such an attempt. Philip 
came closer than any other French observer to forecasting 
the dramatic events which brought General de Gaulle to 
power and sent the National Assembly on an enforced 
vacation. 

Next week, THE New Leaper presents as a special feature 
a lengthy, incisive analysis by André Philip of the birth 
of the Fifth French Republic — a document, we believe, 
of prime historical importance. Philip discusses with a 
richness of detail the evolution of events in Algeria, the 
underlying and immediate causes of the fall of the Fourth 
Republic, and the problems attending de Gaulle’s acces- 
sion and rule. He concludes with a pungent diagnosis of 
the situation facing the democratic Left in this new period, 
and prescribes new policies for meeting that situation. 
Throughout his survey, his characterizations of such figures 
as de Gaulle, Guy Mollet, Robert Lacoste and Pierre 
Pflimlin provide the type of “inside” feeling rarely given 
by ordinary reportage. 

André Philip is no stranger to New LEapeR readers, 
who will recall, in addition to his articles on Algeria, his 
masterly survey of the Soviet economy after his 1956 visit 
to Russia. A noted economist and lifelong Socialist, one- 








time Finance Minister under Leon Blum and leader of he 
European Movement, Philip was expelled from the Socialist 
party after writing articles in independent newspapers 
against the Mollet-Lacoste Algerian policy. His book. Social. 
ism Betrayed, published last year, summed up his ecriti- 
cisms. 

Next week’s issue will also contain Round Two of the 
debate between Bertrand Russell and Sidney Hook on m- 
clear war and Communist domination, plus Lionel Trilling’s 
introduction to The Broken Mirror, a collection of works 
by rebellious Polish intellectuals. Congressman Charles 
Porter’s analysis of the Ernst Report on the Galindez mu- 
der, scheduled for this week’s issue, is being revised in 
the light of new Justice Department revelations and will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 

Hatrway Mark: This issue marks the halfway point in 
our publishing schedule for 1958. Among the new contri: 
butors who joined our ranks in the past six months (or 
rejoined us after five or more years’ absence) were Fred: 
erick C. Barghoon, Bruno Bettelheim, Habib Bourguiba, 
Leo Cherne, Norman Cousins, Merle Fainsod, Louis Fischer, 
Ernest A. Gross, Vladimir Gsovski, Robert Guillain, August 
Heckscher, Edward L. Katzenbach Jr., George L. Kline. 
John A. Lukacs, Alberto Moravia, Eric L. McKitrick, Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, Charles O. Porter, Sonya Rudikoff, Thomas 
B. Schlesinger, Clyde Summers, Edward Taborsky, Charles 
W. Thayer, Geoffrey Wagner, Gerald Weales and Dennis 
H. Wrong. 
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EDITORIAL 





been buried with Stalin. An additionally 
eerie quality is furnished by the Soviet 
Central Committee’s adoption, a few 
days after the announcement of Nagy’s 
death, of major reforms tending to 
place agriculture on a market basis. 
For it was the impoverishment of the 
peasants on the old Hungarian Jati- 





G{undia that made Nagy a Communist, 


and it was their persecution through 
Stalinist collectivization that ultimately 
made him a heretic. 

In killing Nagy, the Soviet leaders 
have killed a man who spent the better 
part of four decades as a hunted sol- 
dier in the ranks of Communism; whose 
division of the great estates in 1945 
symbolized whatever hopes were aroused 
by the fledgling “People’s Democra- 
cies”; whose “New Course” in 1953 
represented a sincere attempt to provide 


NAGY: '19 MONTHS FORGOTTEN’ 


The Mur 


HE MURDER of Hungarian Premier Imre Nagy, an- 
) coe last week in Moscow, must go down as one 
of the most senseless, vengeful killings in modern history. 
Nagy and some three-dozen other revolutionists had been 
abducted by the Soviet secret police 19 months ago, 
when the revolutionary Workers’ Councils were still 
battling Communist rule. Now, with Hungary enjoying 
the stillness of the graveyard, the decision of the Soviet 
Communist Presidium to execute Nagy shows the type 
of cold-blooded vindictiveness that many thought had 





a decent life for ordinary people within the framework 
of the dictatorship of the “proletariat”; whom only the 


BYiolence of Rakosist and Khrushchevite repression trans- 


f formed (as Bela Kovacs has testified) from a calm 


professor into “a flaming revolutionary. 
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In killing 


Nagy, the Communist leaders thus proclaim their inten- 


tion of killing the best of their movement. And, indeed, 


Bthat is how Moscow characterizes the murder: as a 
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Warning to the forces of 


“modern revisionism,” by 


which is meant all those in Russia, China and Eastern 
Europe who hope to rescue a democratic socialism from 


the ideological ashes of Communism. 


It is pointless to speculate on the varying roles played 
m this crime by Khrushchev and Suslov, Mao Tse-tung 
ad Liu Shao-chi, Kadar and Muennich. All have at 
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der of Nagy 


least acquiesced in the killing and thus bear responsi- 
bility. Looking backward at the revolution Nagy came 
to lead, at the manner of his abduction and at the year- 
and-a-half he spent—a forgotten man—in Ivan Serov’s 
dungeons, one must accord a high place, too, among the 
culprits to Yugoslavia’s master of two-faced intrigue, 
Marshal Tito. Nor have recent condolences expressed in 
Washington substantially altered the verdict formulated 
here by Manés Sperber on November 26, 1956: “The 
West has lost the right to weep.” As Sperber wrote then, 
the Hungarian revolutionaries ranked 
with the Warsaw ghetto fighters of 1943 
as men who fought our battle in its 
purest form—and perished in “vast, 
cold solitude.” 

If the peoples and governments of the 
West wish to do more than shed croco- 
dile tears over murders they did noth- 
ing to prevent, they will now concentrate 
their efforts on saving the living: Zoltan 
Tildy, Ferenc Donath and the other 
political leaders who received jail terms 
when Nagy was condemned to death; 
Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay and the other 
writers sentenced last year; the widow 
Julia Rajk—twice now a victim of Sta- 
linism—and the other men, women and 
children who sought sanctuary with 
Nagy in the Yugoslav Embassy two 
Novembers ago and have not since 
been mentioned in any communiques; 
Bela Kovacs and the many other heroes who simply van- 
ished when Soviet tanks rolled into Budapest on Novem- 
ber 4, 1956. If their names are again forgotten in the 
West as Nagy’s was, his fate will surely be theirs. 

On a broader plane, the resurgence of Stalin-type 
terror in Eastern Europe underlines again the tragedy 
of so-called “peaceful liberation” policies which neither 
liberate nor pacify. More than ever, broad, generous 
political initiatives are required to remove Soviet force 
from Eastern Europe in any way that does not harm 
democracy in Western Europe. Imre Nagy sincerely be- 
lieved in neutrality and coexistence, and he was cruelly 
betrayed. Given the present temper in Moscow, Warsaw 
and Belgrade, who can claim we are doing anything to 
avert even more cruel future betrayals? 












COFFIN 


N the night of January 20, 
O 1953, millions of Americans 
professed to see a faint, golden glow 
about the magnificent colonial man- 
sion at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Eisenhower Crusade had sound- 
ed the trumpets far and wide. Its 
clarion call: honesty in Government. 
When General Eisenhower declared, 
“When it comes to casting out the 
crooks and their cronies, I can prom- 
ise you we won't wait for Congres- 
sional proddings and investigations,” 
even the press was impressed. 

During the week of June 16, 1958, 
theatergoers leaving the National and 
passing the White House were star- 
tled to discover that an atmospheric 
disturbance had driven away the 
aura. The seat of the disturbance 
was a huge, barn-like hearing room 
in the old House Office Building. 
There, a committee with the curious 
name of Legislative Oversight was 
looking, almost fearfully, into the 
tangled lives of Sherman Adams, the 
deputy President, and Bernard Gold- 
fine, an aggressive textile manufac- 
turer who collected politicians as 
others collect expensive tapestry. 

On the surface, nothing could be 
more incongruous than the “dear 
friendship” between Adams and Gold- 
fine. Governor Adams had (courtesy 
of Jim Hagerty) become a legend— 
a pillar of integrity who brought his 
lunch to work, rode coach planes, 
and unsmilingly led square dances. 
The public was led to believe that 
he was virtually an ascetic who, when 
not sacrificing himself for the Eisen- 
hower Crusade, was communing with 
a higher life. His flint-like personal- 


WASHINGTON -U.S.A. 


By Tris Coffin 


The Last Days of 
The Great Crusade 


ity did not welcome friendships. So 
widely known was his aloofness that 
it was said the first eight rows at the 
committee hearing were reserved for 
Republican Congressmen who had 
never seen him. 

The word “crude” might best de- 
scribe Goldfine. He wanted money 
and power, and, if the accusations on 
file in the Federal Trade Commission 
have any truth, he got it by using 
methods that would offend most 
stomachs. He used his political 
friends, including Adams, with the 
careless arrogance of a nouveau 
riche. 

When Adams was caught living in 
the expensive hotel suite of Goldfine, 
wearing his vicuna coat and treading 
on his Oriental rug, Washington’s 
first reaction was riotous glee. The 
laughter drowned out the noise of 
the collapse of Western power in 
Lebanon, Moscow’s newest struggle 
and the recession. But laughter was 
followed by a rather shocked silence. 
For it was plain that, when General 
Eisenhower was ill, resting or out on 
the golf course, the huge, unwieldy 
machinery of the U.S. Government 
was being operated by a small-town 
New Hampshire politician who didn’t 
know when he was being “taken.” 

Governor Adams’s assistance to 
his friends was not confined to Gold- 
fine and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. One House Committee investi- 
gator told me: “Adams has been 
mixed up with everything but the 
Indian Claims Commission. These 
hearings can go on until the Con- 
gressmen get tired of looking at each 
other.” 








The cries of agony from Republi. 
can Senators up for re-election at 
the “imprudence” of Governor Ad. 
ams can only be compared to the 
moans in the Democratic cloakrooms 
when Alger Hiss, an aloof, unsmiling 
assistant to the Secretary of State, 
was discovered passing out secrets to 
a Soviet spy. What Adams did was 
to remove from the Eisenhower Ad. 
ministration its last claim to ideal- 
ism. Whatever the Crusade’s other 
failings, many felt, it did clean up 
the mess in Washington. The Adams 
revelations leave the GOP with little 
to brag about. 

The breakdown of moral authority 
in the Eisenhower Administration 
began before the General moved in 
the White House. This was when he 
tearfully condoned Richard Nixon’s 


— Ss 





acceptance of a $16,000 fund from a 
group of wealthy California Republi- 
cans. Any smaller fry who might 
have any hesitations about taking 
gifts, large and small, could recall 
Nixon’s “triumph” of 1952. Since 
then, a succession of Eisenhower 
Crusaders whose ethics have been 
questioned have responded with out- 
raged indignation. The President 
himself expressed this view when he 
pinned a medal on one-time Air 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott. 
Talbott was caught in a conflict of 
interest and forced to resign when it 











JIM HAGERTY: A LEGEND BUILDER 


The New Leader 
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became plain Congress would no 
longer accept him. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower wanted to make plain that he 
considered Talbott had done no 
wrong. 

In his turn, Governor Adams has 
refused to admit anything but “im- 
prudence,” even when the House 
committee’s counsel pointed out 
wryly that Adams had violated a law 
by turning over confidential data 
about Goldfine’s alleged violations to 
his chum. Adams airily said he was 


| not aware of the law—and that, he 


seemed to say, settled that. 

It is interesting that this and other 
ethical cases within the Eisenhower 
Administration have not provoked 
the famed vigor of the Justice De- 
partment, although former Attorney 
General Brownell and _ his » boys 
searched mightily for indictments 
against Truman Democrats, includ- 
ing a Cabinet member. They finally 
had to settle for Matt Connelly, a tall, 
cheerful Irishman who hunted rascals 
for the Truman Committee and then 
was the President’s appointment sec- 
retary. 

Connelly was accused of attempt- 
ing to obstruct justice in this fash- 
ion: A defendant in a tax-dodging 
case sent his lawyer to Washington. 
The lawyer saw Connelly and asked 
him to arrange for him to see the 
Justice Department lawyer handling 
the case. This was done. Connelly 
received a loan, which he repaid, and 
two suits of clothes. The defendant 
was tried and convicted. The Eisen- 
hower Administration prosecuted 
Connelly with enthusiasm and thun- 
derbolts of righteous rage accompa- 
nied every step of the prosecution. 
Connelly, his health, finances and 
spirits ruined, is slated for 2 years 
in prison. The Administration headed 
by Eisenhower and Adams has stern- 
ly refused any form of clemency. 

Another sign of the Crusade’s dou- 
ble standard is the zeal with which 
the Treasury pushed a tax claim 
against a Canadian mining company 
which, by odd coincidence, was the 
chief rival of former Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey’s 
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iron mining interests. This case was 
stubbornly rammed ahead despite 
three angry protests from the Cana- 
dian Government and two adverse 
rulings by the U.S. Tax Court. At a 
Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ing, it was brought out that the 
Treasury officer in charge of this 
case was on leave of absence from the 
Cleveland law firm handling Hum- 
phrey’s business. 

Wesley C. Clark, in his Public Ad- 


ministration and Private Interests, 





GOLDFINE: CARELESS ARROGANCE 


says five factors determine the moral 
climate of any Administration: the 
moral tone of the nation, the machin- 
ery of administration, the staff, “per- 
haps most important, the leadership 
which guides the staff and controls 
the machinery, and, finally, the news 
spotlight in which administrative 
activities are conducted.” All five 
factors as they operate today suggest 
that Sherman Adams has no exclu- 
sive hold on “imprudent” conduct. 
American voters as a whole have 
never shown any great anger about 
corruption, as have the British. 
(When a Labor MP accepted a gold 
cigaret case, a suit of clothes, hospi- 
tality, and a week’s vacation at a 
seaside, a Labor leader, Attorney 
General Sir Hartley Shawcross said: 
“Our whole system of government 
rests upon public confidence in the 


honor and integrity of those who are 
officers of the crown. If in the end 
some once-promising career is ended, 
let no one take it as the occasion for 
smug self-righteousness or partisan 
satisfaction. It is a matter which af- 
fects every political party and every 
citizen, and every party and every 
citizen suffers for it.”) 

The Teapot Dome scandals of the 
Harding Administration did not 
change any political tides. It took the 
Great Depression to oust the “busi- 
ness” Administration of the Twenties. 
Today, Senator Frederick G. Payne 
(R.-Me.) is an example of a public 
official markedly unhurt by scandals. 
A liquor scandal in his administra- 
tion as Governor reached into his 
own office and sent one man to jail, 
but Payne was easily elected Senator. 
More recently, Payne, admittedly a 
wearer of a Goldfine vicuna coat, did 
not suffer in the GOP primary which 
came as Adams’s peccadilloes filled 
the papers. 

Under Eisenhower, the managers 
of government—most of them busi- 
nessmen, are watched by no one. 
Governor Adams was _ responsible 
only to the President, who is notori- 
ously bored by details of govern- 
ment. On the other hand, this Admin- 
istration has locked up even the most 
trivial details as “Secret.” Congress- 
man Wright Patman (D.-Tex.), on 
the trail of what may develop into 
a major scandal, was refused access 
to some questionable foreign loans on 
the grounds that they were “Secret.” 

Finally, the Administration has en- 
joyed a great deal more than an 
armistice in the traditional war be- 
tween the press and the Government. 
Individual reporters have time and 
again picked up scents of scandal, 
but found little encouragement from 
their publishers. In sharp contrast to 
the Truman era, few of the Eisen- 
hower scandals were first exposed by 
newspapers. 

Any investigator with half the 
heart for it, a modern Senator Tom 
Walsh, can dig fame for himself out 
of the crumbling ruins of the Great 
Crusade. 








The General faces up to promises and perils 


Will De Gaulle Save France? 


T Is much too early to offer any 
[ judgments on the validity, and cer- 
tainly on the success, of General 
Charles de Gaulle’s effort to rescue 
France from civil war and remodel 


her constitution. But a tentative judg- 
ment may be appropriate in the light 
of the fact that he is not the dictator 





GENERAL ELY: LEFT PFLIMLIN 


whom the left-of-center parties feared, 
and that he has disappointed the 
hopes of the extreme Right in both 
France and Algeria. It is true that 
he governs without Parliament, but 
that body has a vacation of only six 
months; and if de Gaulle has not 
succeeded by October, the Assembly 
will have a chance either to cancel 
or to renew his extraordinary pow- 
ers. 

It is also significant that his cabi- 
net does not include the idol of the 
Algerian plotters, Jacques Soustelle, 





By Reinhold Niebuhr 


and that it does include two former 
Premiers from republican parties, the 
Catholic Pierre Pflimlin and the So- 
cialist Guy Mollet. Both had de- 
spaired of solving the crisis in the 
old parliamentary terms and acted 
as middlemen between de Gaulle and 
the Assembly in working out the 
details of his extraordinary Premier- 
ship. The cabinet also includes some 
excellent career men, some strong 
right-wingers, and de Gaulle’s Bos- 
well, André Malraux. But the com- 
plexion of the cabinet is hardly the 
most important point in the situa- 
tion. In order to assess the promises 
and perils of the French situation, 
let us enumerate the difficulties which 
de Gaulle faced: 

1. A moribund parliamentary sys- 
tem, even more impotent in this 
Fourth Republic than in the Third. 
A multiplicity of parties, with no 
way of making a majority which 
overthrew a government responsible 
for offering an alternative course, was 
the chief difficulty. This was aggra- 
vated by the fact that the irresponsi- 
ble Communists represented the larg- 
est party; and they were always ready 
to join with the Right in bringing 
down a government if they could not 
enter it on a “united front” basis. No 
one abhorred the: latter alternative 
more than the Socialists who were 
the intended victims of this Commu- 
nist parliamentary tactic. It was the 
horror of the united front which per- 
suaded Guy Mollet to become one of 
de Gaulle’s deputies. For him, the 
alternatives beyond de Gaulle were 
civil war or the united front. He 
found the second alternative almost 


as terrifying as the first one; and 





what patriotic Frenchman would not 


agree with him? 

2. The uncertain loyalty of the 
Army to the Government of France. 
This was symbolized by the resigna- 
tion of General Paul Ely, the chief of 
staff under the Pflimlin Government. 
and the failure of the Government to 


DE GAULLE: NEW CONSTITUTION 


discipline General Raoul Salan, who 
had an ambiguous relation to the 
insurrectionary forces in Algeria but 
who is nevertheless now de Gaulle’ 
chief deputy in Algeria. The ethos o 
the French Army has always been 
informed by the traditions of the 
ancien regime. It is significant that 
Parliament had to call upon de Gaulk 
primarily because he had an author 
ity over the Army which the Gover 
ment did not have. The traditional 
contempt of the Army officers for 
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parliamentary institutions and their 
“babblers,”’ overcome in great crises 
when confronting a common enemy, 
was aggravated in this present in- 
stance by the third factor in the 
situation which brought de Gaulle 
) to power. 

3. The futile war in Algeria, in 
which the French economy was 
wrecked, in which blood flowed co- 
piously to no effect and for which 
there was no prospect of a success- 
ful conclusion. The Algerian officers 


perils 





e; and} were disaffected particularly, if Jo- 
uld not} seph Alsop’s thoughtful dispatches 

| are to be believed, because the Spar- 
of the} tan Algerian Army was as contemptu- 
France.| ous of comfortable and complacent 
esigna-} France as of the parliamentary gov- 
hief of | ernment in which they have never 
nment,} believed. The fraternization of the 
nent tof Army with the Algerians put them in 


a quite different mood than the 
colons, the reactionary French set- 
lers in Algeria, who were interested 
to preserve their investments at all 
costs. These colons, incidentally, spell 
the difference between the compara- 
tive ease with which Britain liqui- 
dated an empire and France’s inabil- 
ity to liquidate her sovereignty in 
Algeria. There were no British set- 
tlers but only bureaucrats in India. 
Where they are present in African 
colonies, Britain has some of the 
same difficulties as the French. This 
problem proves the wisdom of Bel- 
gium in prohibiting property owner- 








ship by Europeans in the Belgian 
Congo. 
The difference between the French 

rion | Army and the French settlers in Al- 

getia must have prompted de Gaulle 
n, Who} to undertake his hazardous Algerian 
to the} program of full integration. The pol- 
ria but iey will be costly. It obviously does 
vaulle’} not satisfy the settlers; but it will 
thos o! f satisfy the Army, giving them some 
s been of the sense of the grandeur of 
of the} France, about which de Gaulle 
it that} speaks so much. 
Gaulk{ There is, of course a basic defect 
iuthor J in the plan, which is revelatory of so 
over — much French thinking. France has, 
itional } on the one hand, never digested its 
rs for § revolution. On the other hand, it has 
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incorporated the “liberalism” of 
revolutionary France with the old 
imperialism. Algeria is the best illus- 
tration of the latter policy. Algeria 
and France are supposed to be wed- 
ded by a constitution and by the 
ideal of the “rights of man.” But 
unfortunately human beings have 
never been purely men, that is, uni- 
versal men. There are Algerians and 
Frenchmen, and they are molded by 
their French and their Moslem cul- 
tures. The Algerians would like to 
gain their freedom. They are a bud- 
ding nation. 

The weakest part of de Gaulle’s 
Algerian program is the vagueness 
with which he promises a North Afri- 
can federation on the one hand and 
integration of Algeria on the other 
hand. The two policies are incom- 
patible in the long run, and the 
material advantages of integration 
for individual Algerians will not sat- 
isfy the collective hope of national 
fulfilment of Algeria as a nation. 
This is liberalism in its most abstract 
form, trying to defy the historic and 
organic facts of life. It may succeed 
because the alternative policy of bru- 
tal repression has been so costly and 
futile. But any one who knows our 
pains with full integration since the 
Supreme Court decision will know 
how difficult the policy is. Our policy 
is right, furthermore, because our 
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Negroes are not a budding nation 
for whom integration means treason 
to their nationhood. 

De Gaulle’s policy for France is, 
of course, a new constitution. She 
undoubtedly needs such an instru- 
ment and she needs the strong ex- 
ecutive which de Gaulle promises to 
make the sine qua non of the con- 
stitution. One can only say that it 
was sad that France did not have the 
political wisdom through the past 
centuries to fashion her political in- 
struments in the light of empirical 
experience, and is now reduced to the 
peril of having one man write a con- 
stitution for her, which in a national 
plebiscite she must take or leave. 
Decades of experience might have 
persuaded the French that the revo- 
lutionary creed that democratic gov- 
ernments ruled “by the consent of 
the governed” applied in one way to 
the explicit consent by which men 
made and unmade particular govern- 
ments, but in another way to the 
implicit consent by which demo- 
cratic people trust the form of gov- 
ernment which allows this alternation 
of governments. The French people 
have never given their wholehearted 
trust or implicit consent to their re- 
publican governments for the simple 
reason that they did not deserve it. 
They established freedom; but they 
gave the nation no stability. 
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O WE HAVE more enemies than 

friends in Latin America? Are 
anti-American feelings growing 
stronger south of the Rio Grande? 
What are the practical conclusions 
to be drawn from the riots and hooli- 
ganism that marked Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon’s recent Latin 
American trip? 

My wife and I have just returned 
from an_ eight-month _lecture-and- 
study tour of Latin America made 
possible by the State Department’s 
International Educational Exchange 
Program. We traveled in 15 coun- 
tries: Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala and El Sal- 
vador. We visited not only the capi- 
tals but also interior places, going 
as far into the interior as Mendoza 
in Argentina and Manaus in Brazil. 
At the request of our embassies, we 
went to the areas most infected with 
Communist propaganda. 

In all, we held 176 lectures, con- 
ferences, round-table discussions, 
meetings with the press and televi- 
sion and radio talks. In each country 
we had long sessions with leading 
economists, professors, journalists, 
government officials responsible for 
economic policy, labor leaders and 
rank-and-file workers. With the aid 
of International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (Point Four) missions, we 
visited remote rural areas. We saw 
many ambitious industrial projects— 
some completed, others in an initial 
phase, some considered an unquali- 





EIGHT MONTHS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
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fied success and some open to wide 
criticism. 

We also tried to mingle as much 
as possible with local people. We 
visited many rural schools and hous- 
ing projects and the worst slums of 
Latin America. We talked with work- 
ers, peasants, leading businessmen 
and hacienda owners. Our topics 
covered a broad range of economic 
and social problems: the general 
trends and outlook of the world 
economy, the economic and social 
system of the United States, condi- 
tions and factors of economic growth, 
current problems of each country 
and long-range perspectives for all 
Latin America. 

Each lecture was followed by a 
discussion period. We expressed our 
opinions frankly and met the same 
frankness. There was not a single 
case of hostile or even unfriendly 
demonstration—no heckling, no boo- 
ing, no attempt to disturb a meeting. 
We felt constantly that we were 
among friends. Moreover, we felt 
keenly that individual voices raised 
in contradiction to our statements 
reflected internal conflicts within the 
respective countries, not Latin 
America’s animosity toward or sus- 
picion of the United States. 

Our approach to Latin America 
was chiefly via the universities, 
which are different from those in 
Europe or the United States. They 
have few full-time professors. Most 
of the faculty members are profes- 
sional people—physicians, lawyers, 
accountants, engineers, etc. — for 





whom teaching is a secondary, poor. 
ly remunerated but honorable and 
politically profitable — occupation, 
Some are very competent and even 
brilliant, but there is no consolidated 
academic spirit in the universities 
and, therefore, little discipline in the 
student body. 

The students are alert, intelligent 
and often good workers, but aca- 
demic life is permeated with politics, 
Although the Communists are a 
small minority, they often control 
strategic positions. It is a matter of 
opinion how lasting and how deep 
the impact of Marxian and Commu- 
nist ideas is on the young minds. It 
may range from a fanatical alle. 
giance to Moscow to various degrees 
of fellow-traveling, or mere political 
radicalism. Very often this influence 
vanishes with maturity. It must not 
be taken too seriously, but there is 
no doubt that professional agitators 
are at work in the universities, ready 
to start trouble at the first oppor. 
tunity. 

No such opportunity is likely to 
present itself in the normal course of 
lectures. There is a tradition of aca- 
demic freedom which permits paral- 
lel lectures of different currents of 
opinion. We ourselves had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the strength of this 
tradition in the University of Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia. Our embassy had 
inquired there, as at other universi- 
ties in Bolivia, whether they would 
like to have us lecture. The dean of 
the Faculty of Economics asked for 
two talks—mine on economic plan- 
ning and controls in the United 
States, and Mrs. Woytinsky’s on the 
social structure of this country. They 
were scheduled as a part of the “Eco- 
nomic Week” opening the academic 
year. We made a courtesy call on the 
dean and met an affable and graciow 
gentleman. 

The first lecture attracted an audb 
ence of 400 to 500 students and pre 
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fessors. The dean introduced us in 4 
most flattering terms, and the aude 
ence clearly demonstrated its a 
proval of the lecture. But the deam 
cut the discussion short and said to 
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us later: “This was very interesting 
but I disagree completely. The United 
States is run by Du Pont and Gen- 
eral Motors.” He continued with the 
usual Communist line on the sub- 
ject. The interchange, polite but very 
cold, took place in the hall, with some 
students listening. To end the con- 
yersation, Mrs. Woytinsky said to 
the dean: “When you visit the United 
States you will see how wrong you 
are.” “I will go if you can get me 
a visa,” he replied. 

After we left the University, we 
were told that the dean was a regu- 
lar party member and had even run 
for the Presidency on the Communist 
ticket. We wondered whether he 
would permit the second lecture, 
scheduled for the next evening. 
When we arrived, we found the fac- 
ulty room crowded, the dean sitting 
morosely in the corner. I asked him 
to give me the opportunity to address 
the audience before the lecture. 
“What for?” he asked. I explained 
that 1 would like to thank him pub- 
lily for having let us express our 
opinions, despite his disagreement 
with them. He seemed pleased. 

The great hall was as full as the 
night before. I took the floor and said 
that the difference between the free 
world and the totalitarian countries 
lies, first of all, in freedom of thought. 
By giving me an opportunity to de- 
velop ideas with which he disagrees, 
the dean had shown his respect for 
academic freedom and _ tolerance. 
Turning to him, I thanked him and 
added: “Because of your attitude, I 
believe the time may come when you 
will change your political opinions 





and join our side.” The audience 
cheered. 

After the lively discussion that fol- 
lowed Mrs. Woytinsky’s lecture, the 
dean thanked us for our contribution 
to Economic Week. Then he asked 
the audience to join him in wishing 
us full success in our lecture tour 
in Bolivia and _ through Latin 
America, as well as good health and 
a safe voyage. 

We also met Communists of an- 
other breed in some universities. In 
Cuzco, Peru my lecture at the uni- 
versity was cancelled by a Commu- 
nist professor, head of the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Extension, a few 
hours before it was to start. The 
same evening two other professors 
came to our hotel to express their 
sympathy. One of them suggested 
that I give the lecture the next morn- 
ing in his class, to which he would 
invite students from other classes. 
I agreed, and on arriving at the 
university saw an announcement of 
the lecture posted at the entrance. It 
was held without the slightest dis- 
turbance and was reported in local 
newspapers. 

These incidents are characteristic 
of university mores in Latin America 
but, obviously, not of Communist 
propaganda methods. This propa- 
ganda occasionally takes on most 
shameless forms. To cite one ex- 
ample: Point Four instituted the dis- 
tribution of milk in the schools of 
poverty-stricken Indian villages in 
Bolivia. The program was planned 
not only to aid children who never 
before had tasted milk but also to 
introduce milk consumption as the 
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This is the first of two articles on Latin America by 
the renowned economist W. S. Woytinsky, who, 
with his wife, has just returned from an eight- 
month, 15-nation tour of that area. Dr. Woytinsky 
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basis for developing husbandry. 
Since the program greatly impressed 
the local peasants, the Communists 
opened a violent campaign against 
it. They told the people that the milk 
was poisoned and its distribution 
was aimed at exterminating the In- 
dians so that their lands could be 
taken over by American capitalists. 
This propaganda was widespread, 
and local people assured us that it 
was part of the party line. Commu- 
nist propaganda in Latin America 
is a monster of many faces, and the 
educational and cultural activities of 
the United States must be adjusted 
to circumstances to counteract it. 

As far as the universities are con- 
cerned, the lecturer must maintain 
academic standards. Our personal 
rule was not to offer any propaganda 
talks but to present scientific ideas 
and facts with our interpretation of 
them, and to accept all questions in 
the discussion period — whether 
loaded or friendly—and answer them 
so as to give additional enlighten- 
ment to the listeners. On the whole, 
our audiences were as receptive and 
friendly as any lecturer could hope 
for. They were less rigid than those 
before whom we had talked in Japan, 
less argumentative and emotional 
than those in India. Most of our 
sessions were bilingual: I spoke in 
English and Mrs. Woytinsky trans- 
lated into Spanish, paragraph by 
paragraph; she lectured in Spanish. 
A bilingual technique is hard on 
both the lecturer and the audience 
and may dissipate the attention of 
the latter, but the listeners seemed 
to appreciate the arrangement as an 
evidence of our effort to convey our 
ideas. We always felt ourselves in 
close touch with them. 

Only once did we meet a Commu- 
nist agitator who tried to launch a 
discussion on his own terms. This 
happened after a public lecture ar- 
ranged by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in Santiago, Chile. Two of 
the listeners approached me, and one 
said: “I did not have an opportunity 
to ask you about the recent colonial 
conquests of the United States.” 









“What do you mean?” I inquired. 
“I mean that your troops have occu- 
pied Cuba, Guatemala and northern 
Mexico,” he explained. I looked him 
over and said: “You are a profes- 
sional person and do not have the 
excuse of ignorance. You know that 
your words are a deliberate lie, and 
I am not going to enter into a dis- 
cussion with you.” “You have not 
answered my question,” he insisted. 
“Yes, I did,” I replied, “you are a 
liar, and I do not wish to talk with 
you.” The people around us were on 
my side. 

After each lecture, young people 
surrounded us asking for copies of 
our talks to be used in seminars, for 
interviews to be published in stu- 
dents’ magazine, or simply for auto- 
graphs. Many requests for additional 
lectures were made by secretariats of 
students and faculty members, but 
because of our crowded schedule we 
could not always grant them. 

The leftists, feeling that the psy- 
chological climate was unfavorable 
to them, limited themselves to ques- 
tions politely formulated but de- 
signed to embarrass us. I think that 
any American lecturer who followed 
our technique would have a similar 
experience. But the situation of a 
lecturer who arrived with clearly po- 
litical talks would be different. Not 
only the composition of the audience 
but also the moral climate would 
change drastically, and he would 
have to be ready to face the ugly be- 
havior of Communist mobs. 

Our talks before workers covered 
the same broad range of subjects as 
those in universities and were on 
an academic level, though more popu- 
lar in form. We tried consistently to 
stress how U.S. labor unions were a 
constructive force tending to improve 
the conditions of workers within ex- 
isting society, in accordance with 
our concepts of decency and justice. 
This put us in direct opposition to 
Communist ideology, but our pres- 
entation was positive rather than 
negative. We talked about what we 
thought constituted a sound labor 
movement in a democratic country, 


not about the misdeeds and crimes of 
the Communists. Again the response 
was extremely warm, though all kinds 
of questions were asked during the 
discussion periods, which sometimes 
lasted more than two hours. 


LECTURER facing a friendly au- 

dience cannot expect all his 
listeners to agree with him complete- 
ly; nor does a friendly audience 
expect him to agree with all of its 
opinions. We felt that the lectures 
and conferences in which we heard 
the most grievances against the U.S. 
were among the most fruitful. They 
gave us an insight into the thinking 
of our Latin American friends and 
permitted us to explain our points of 
view. I took notes of the questions 
asked of us and of our replies, some 
of which follow: 

Q. Why is the United States cur- 
tailing the import of our products? 

A. We are taking a large part of 
your exports, but our market is not 
unlimited. When business conditions 
worsen, our purchases abroad dimin- 
ish. Still, is there any other country 
in the world that buys more from you 
than the U.S. buys? 

Q. Why do you raise import duties 
on our goods? 

A. Apart from a few free ports, 
there is not a single country that does 
not protect its domestic producers. 
Our tariffs are not higher than those 
of any European country, and are 
lower than those of any Latin Ameri- 
can country. If they create hardships 
for your foreign trade, your govern- 
ment should initiate negotiations 
with the U.S. toward a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

@. Why do your corporations that 
invest in our country think only of 
their profits, without considering the 
interests of our economic develop- 
ment? 

A. Private capital, domestic as well 
as foreign, is in business for profit. 
But within the existing economic sys- 
tem, private capital must be efficient 
to get profits, and an efficient enter- 
prise contributes to a country’s eco- 
nomic progress. 





Q. Don’t ‘you agree that powerful 
foreign corporations are a danger 
to the independence of an under. 
developed country? 

A. Such a threat may come from 
domestic capital, as well as from for- 
eign capital. It develops when the 
government is not strong enough and 
is susceptible to corruption. A strong 
and effective government can always 
establish conditions within which 
both domestic and foreign enterprises 
will contribute to the nation’s wel- 
fare. 


Q. Why do you undercut prices / 


for our raw materials but maintain 
high prices for your manufactured 
goods? 

A. Our foreign trade is not con- 
trolled or regulated by the Govern- 
ment. Our exporters have to compete 
with those of other countries, and 
our importers buy in all parts of the 
world. If prices on the world mar- 
kets go up, we have to pay them. 
When they go down, our importers 
cannot be compelled to pay higher 
prices to any particular country. 

Q. Why does so strong an indus: 
trial nation as the United States 
need protective tariffs? 

A. Our import duties serve chiefly 
to protect the high wages of our 
workers. If one of our industries pays 
wages ten times higher than those in 
other countries, and our productivity 
is only eight times as great, our do- 
mestic industry and domestic market 
become vulnerable and the level of 
wages in that industry may be em 
dangered. Then it demands tariff pro- 
tection. Maybe this is not the best 
possible policy, but it is how things 
are in this world. 

@. How can we, a small under 
developed country, protect our inter) 
ests when they collide with those of 
your importers and exporters? 

A. Your economy is extremely vul 
nerable because it lacks diversifica 
tion. You must try not to rely o™ 
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exporting one or two products but t0 4 
develop economic activities in vari- 
ous fields. Likewise, you do not have 
to rely exclusively on trade with the 
U.S. Try to establish contacts with 
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all parts of the world. Maybe you will 
ultimately discover that the U.S. is 
still your best market for both ex- 
ports and imports. 

So it went. In different words we 
heard the same grievances and com- 
plaints about conditions encountered 
in trade with the Northern colossus. 
Our explanations usually were re- 
ceived with approval, but we realized 
that they were not wholly convincing. 
We could explain the U.S. attitude 
and show that there was no legal 
claim on us, but we could not explain 
away the vague feeling of uneasiness 
in the people which is born out of 
their economic difficulties. These 
were not difficulties or conditions to 
provoke hostility or justify outbursts 
of violence against the United States. 
Rather they were creating a feeling 
of frustration and deceived hopes. 

Latin American thinking is char- 
acterized by an exaggerated belief in 
the ability and duty of the United 
States to solve all its problems. For 
example, many liberals unreservedly 
friendly to this country hold it re- 
sponsible for the existence of dicta- 
torial regimes in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries. They believe that these 
would disappear if Washington de- 
clared itself sternly and _ firmly 
against them. In vain we tried to per- 
suade our friends that our country’s 
capacity to influence domestic policy 
in Latin America was very limited, 
and that any meddling on our part 
might provoke resentment and oppo- 
sition in not only the countries con- 
cerned but also the entire continent. 


A’ I HAVE said, we made the trip 
not only to deliver lectures but 
also to study Latin America’s eco- 
nomic and social evolution. Our 
round-table discussions with experts 
and government officials in every 
country covered such topics as infla- 
tion, capital formation, distribution 
of available resources among the 
various economic sectors, the rela- 
tionship between urban and rural 
areas, the place of industrialization 
M economic progress, conditions in 
agriculture, the role of technical and 
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human factors in modernization of 
the economic structure. 

The last question came up every- 
where. We found that our Latin 
American friends considered the tech- 
nical backwardness of their people 
the main reason for their poverty. 
They also believed that economic 
progress depended directly on invest- 
ment, and being dissatisfied with the 
rate of capital formation in their 
countries, they put their hopes on 
obtaining U.S. capital. In contrast, 
we felt that in most countries the 
controlling factors lay in political 
and social conditions: a wrong atti- 
tude of wealthy people, excessive in- 
vestment and speculation in real es- 
tate, poor planning, poor organiza- 
tion of credit, antiquated agriculture, 
a weak domestic market, excessive 
preoccupation with foreign trade and 
readiness to sacrifice agriculture to 
the dreams of a hurried industrializa- 
tion. (These conditions, of course, 
did not exist to the same extent in all 
the countries we visited. In some we 
saw satisfactory progress and were 
impressed by the competence and 
realistic thinking of their economic 
leaders. ) 

I cannot enter into these problems 
in detail here, but I would like to 
stress one fact: Our criticism of local 
conditions never provoked any re- 
sentment. People with whom we dis- 
cussed them agreed or disagreed with 
us, but they all seemed to recognize 
that our critical comments came from 
a desire to understand and be help- 
ful. Indeed, we expressed our opin- 
ions only when asked and made the 
reservation that while they knew 
their conditions better than we did, 
we were calling on broad experience 
gained in many other parts of the 
world. 

We found a strange relationship 
between the grievances of Latin 
American countries and what seemed 
to us aberration in their thinking on 
economic progress. Because they be- 
lieve that their progress depends on 
investments which the U.S. could 
supply in practically unlimited 
amounts, they think that this country 


holds the golden key to their pros- 
perity but refuses to let them use it. 
Stressing the human factor in eco- 
nomic growth, we urged them to 
realize that their future is in their 
own hands and not in ours. We re- 
marked repeatedly that the most val- 
uable asset of every nation is its 
people, and that the investment in 
the people, in their education and 
health, is the most profitable invest- 
ment of capital: 

“You cannot overcome poverty 
simply by building more factories 
and power stations, but you can by 
giving education to all the people, 
broadening the basis of your gov- 
ernment, initiating activities of local 
communities, building up the domes- 
tic market and fostering social equal- 
ty. Capital will be available as soon 
as you have created the premises for 
a modern economy.” 

Our comments on local economic 
problems were headlined in the news- 
papers and occasionally formulated 
in sharper words than those we had 
used. In almost all cases, they were 
reported as deserving serious con- 
sideration. During one press confer- 
ence, a journalist of the country’s 
main newspaper asked us why the 
United States was so stingy in lend- 
ing capital to Latin America: “Is it 
because you are afraid that our in- 
dustrialization could deprive you of 
our raw materials and of outlets for 
your finished goods?” Our answer 
was: “We do more business with 
Canada than with all of South Amer- 
ica, although the population of South 
America is many times that of Can- 
ada. On a per capita basis, our trade 
with Canada is more than ten times 
that with South America. If Latin 
American nations raise their eco- 
nomic level to that of Canada, which 
is not much different from ours, then 
there will be more business between 
us, to our mutual benefit, although 
the composition and direction of this 
trade would change. The United 
States is vitally interested in the eco- 
nomic progress of Latin America not 
only for political reasons but also 
for purely economic reasons.” 
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HE LAST TIME I was in Washing- 
ine I promised Dick Neuberger, 
the Junior Senator from Oregon, to 
write something about his much- 
discussed speech on the tobacco habit. 
I had said to him: “I know that these 
facts which you are reporting are 
important, but I hate like the devil 
to go round telling other people what 
they ought to do or ought not to do.” 
Dick had answered: “I feel the same 
way; I don’t use tobacco nor alco- 
holic liquor, but I don’t have any 
holier-than-thou feeling about it; if 
other people want to enjoy them and 
run the risks involved, that’s their 
business. But there are the boys and 
girls to think about. I don’t want to 
go about preachifying, but it does 
look as if something ought to be 
done.” 

So I promised to think about the 
problem—and in the course of time 
it really began to bother me. Until 
ten years ago I was a devotee of to- 
bacco, seldom separated from my 
pipe. The taste and smell of good 
tobacco were comforting and care- 
dispelling. For just about fifty years 
the pleasures of nicotine were a regu- 
lar feature of my life. And then heart 
disease struck. The old farm boy who 
had always been as strong as a horse 
suddenly collapsed and had to spend 
three months in bed. When I finally 
began to crawl out I asked my doc- 
tor: “Well, what about this good old 
pipe?” With a sympathetic grin he 
replied: “Tobacco is a depressant; 
it won't do you any good.” So that 
was that. For ten years I have lived 
without the soothing taste of tobacco. 

You will see what an awkward po- 
sition I would be in were I to partici- 
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pate in an anti-tobacco campaign. 

But when it comes to the advertis- 
ing of cigarettes and the promotion 
of the tobacco business, it seems to 
me that the Senator has a point. Let 
me quote a paragraph or two from 
the argument which he presented to 
the Senate. “I am more convinced 
than ever of the urgent need to 
provide the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with additional authority to 
control the misleading and exagger- 
ated claims presently being spread 
throughout the land by manufactur- 
ers of cigarettes. 

“In my opinion, these claims can 
do a vast amount of harm by en- 
couraging young men and women to 
become addicts of the tobacco habit 
in general and of cigarettes in par- 
ticular. Virtually all cigarette adver- 
tising—particularly on television and 
radio—is designed to make the use 
of cigarettes appealing and accept- 
able to young people. Athletes and 
glamor girls are shown as habitual 
practitioners of the custom. My con- 
viction that this is injurious to our 
country has been fortified by the 
recent announcement from the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search that Seventh Day Adventist 
men, who as a part of their religious 
beliefs refrain from cigarettes and 
alcohol, suffer far less from lung 
cancer and heart attacks than do 
American males in general. 

“The conclusions regarding the 
lower incidence of cancer and heart 
disease among nonusers of tobacco 
and alcohol were the result of a study 
of patients in eight Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist hospitals. The researchers 
found that the male patients who 





abstained from smoking or drinking, 
because of their religious precepts 
suffered lung cancer only one-tenth 
as frequently and had heart attacks 
only three-fifths as often as the gen 
eral male population. Of the 564 
Seventh Day Adventists who were 
among the 8,692 hospital patients 
surveyed, only one was a victim of 
lung cancer and he had smoked 4 
pack of cigarettes a day for twenty. 
five years before becoming a mem 
ber of the Seventh Day Adventist 
sect.” 

In another short address at a later 
date the persistent Senator added: 
“. . . the press reported that General 
Motors profits for the first quarter 
of the year dropped 29.4 per cent. 
and that the U.S. Steel Corporation 
earnings fell off 46 per cent during 
the same period. By contrast the 
earnings of the American Tobacco 
Company went up 22 per cent in the 
first quarter of this year, as com- 
pared with the first three months of 
1987... < 

“Does this mean that people have 
money only for soft goods such as 
cigarettes, and not for durable goods 
such as automobiles and other mer- 
chandise into which steel is fitted? 
Does it mean that the tensions and 
anxieties of our time are creating 
men and women who must spend 
their limited finances first on a drug 
like cigarettes and on more stable 
items only after that? . . . Still more 
ironic, on the day when the bright 
earnings-picture for American To: 
bacco was released, the American 
Cancer Society issued its bulletin... 
which discloses that lung cancer 
could be largely prevented by abel 
ishing the use of tobacco.” 

All of this is important and excit 
ing. But I want to shout as loudly 
as I can that here in America neither 
the sale of tobacco nor the publish 
ing of advertising can be controlled 
by law. The other evening an old 
friend of mine said to me: “These 
are my lungs and if I want to com 
mit suicide, that’s my own business” 
But there are American ways of get 
ting at this American attitude. 
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By Irving Kristol 





HE DEAD praise not the Lord; neither do they care 
oe the H-bomb. The point is worth making, be- 
cause there seem to be widespread assumptions that 
(1) if the Bomb extinguishes the whole lot of us we shall 
in some way be more dead than those who, in the past, 
were killed by less sensational methods; and (2) that 
those who died in all previous wars are somehow the less 
dead because we, the sons of the survivors, still inhabit 
the earth and enjoy the fruits thereof. Both assumptions 
are, of course, erroneous. Those who died in past battles 
are quite dead, even if we are alive; and their state would 
not have been rendered more deathly in the slightest if, 
ten minutes after they drew their last breath, a natural 
catastrophe had destroyed all living creatures. And if 
we in our turn are wiped out by the Bomb, we shall be 
neither more nor less dead than they. 

The question is, always has been, and always will be: 
Are the values we die for worth dying for? In particular: 
Are they worth dying for now and in this way? It is, 
morally, the identical question the ancient Greeks had to 
contemplate during the wars between the city-states, when 
the victor more often than not slaughtered the entire male 
population and sold the women and children into slavery. 
It is, morally, the identical question the medieval Jews 
(in Christian lands) and the medieval Christians (in 
Moslem lands) had to face when they were offered the 
choice between forced conversion and annihilation. What 
the Bomb does is to pose this question concretely to each 
and every one of us. It universalizes and makes common 
what was once an extreme situation. But it does not 
transcend that situation. 

It is a maddening feature of extreme situations that 
one’s moral choice is irremediably personal and contin- 
gent. Neither commandments, casuistry nor custom can 
guide us in circumstances where any particular course of 
action is, on a human estimate, both irreproachable and 
indefensible. It is not the habit of historians to sneer at 
those unfortunate medieval Jews who accepted baptism 
tather than death; but neither is it their habit to scorn 
those who accepted death for themselves (and their fami- 








Invinc KrisToL, co-editor with Stephen Spender of 
Encounter magazine in London, was formerly an asso- 
cate editor at Commentary magazine in New York. 
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Thoughts on the Bomb 


Only conventional strength can avoid the use of nuclear weapons 


lies, or indeed for their entire communities) rather than 
baptism. Who were more “justified” in their action, it is 
beyond human capacity to decide. 

One of the more melancholy aspects of the crusade for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, represented in Britain 
by Lord Russell, J. B. Priestley and Stephen King-Hall, 
is precisely that it is a crusade, a profession of uncon- 
ditional righteousness. Since the facts of the case do not 
permit such an unconditional affirmation, one ought not 
be surprised at the sophistical way in which these 
crusades simplify the issue. At times, indeed, they are 
downright disingenuous. What right, they ask, do we 
have to make decisions that so radically affect future 
generations? As if we did not make such decisions every 
day, and most emphatically when we decide to bear chil- 
dren in the first place. 

One wonders: Are there in truth no circumstances to 
which the proponents of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
would feel that the destruction of human life on earth 
presents itself as a possible alternative? One can scarcely 
believe it. It may be that, were they sufficiently hard 
pressed, they would take refuge at the extremity of pas- 
sive resistance and declare that, in the kind of intolerable 
situation a particularly nasty mind might imagine, they 
would commit suicide—sacrificing themselves so that the 
world may survive. But what if the wicked were so 
affected by their noble example, were so bitten with 
remorse, that they followed suit? Or is it essential to the 
abolitionist position that evil be not only triumphant but 
conscienceless as well? 

This is not to suggest that the H-bomb has “changed 
nothing.” On the contrary, it has drastically changed 
and complicated a great many things in the realm of 
politics, war and diplomacy. But if the pretense by the 
Pentagon that the Bomb is “only another weapon” is a 
flight from these novel perplexities, so is the “moral” 
crusade against the Bomb per se. 

Only a pacifist has the logical right to insist that 
nuclear weapons ought not be used by the West under 
any conditions. One wishes the damn things didn’t exist; 
but they do, and until international relations become less 
barbarous than they are, there will always be circum- 
stances in which intelligent and sober men might feel 
that they ought to be used. To take one instance: What 





if, in the course of a “local” war, Korean-style, things go 
so badly for the Communists that, in desperation, they 
employ “tactical” nuclear or atomic weapons? Such an 
eventuality is by no means unimaginable—and there is a 
strong case for the view that it would be the more easily 
imaginable if the Western governments were to accede to 
Lord Russell’s persuasion. What should we do then? 
Surrender on the spot? Reply in kind, knowing only 
too well that this step might lead to full-scale nuclear 
war? The enormity of such a decision is awful. We shall 
be faced with the alternatives of participating in the 
killing of millions—perhaps hundreds of millions—or of 
announcing that the world henceforth will be the property 
of the desperado. I can understand how, in this dilemma, 
many decent people might seek refuge in pacifism— 
though there is also the prospect that, in the endless and 
mindless conflict of nuclear-armed desperadoes that 
human history will then become, they may have opted for 
both pacifism and the extinction of the human race. But 
I cannot understand how someone like Lord Russell or 
Mr. Priestley can demand unilateral disarmament while 
sedulously avoiding any explicit adherence to pacifism. 
Their attitude can most accurately be described as an 
impassioned defeatism, and I see precious little morality 
in it. 


1 ie HOW MUCH high-minded equivocation the ques- 
tion of the Bomb can provoke may be seen in the 
Burge Memorial Lecture (Ethical and Political Problems 
of the Atomic Age) recently given in English by the 
noted German physicist Carl-Friedrich von Weizsicker. 
Much of what he says about the difficulty inherent in 
such an “absolute” deterrent as the Bomb, and the vari- 
ous temptations it offers to a political leader, is very 
sound if familiar. So are many of his remarks about the 
need for an international “easing of tensions”—an over- 
worked cliché that has not yet lost all its substance. But 
in anyone familiar with German moral-political literature 
over the past half-century the lecture will evoke disturb- 
ing echoes. The line of thought, proceeding from the most 
elevated of premises, begins to wander precisely as it 
nears the point where conclusions have to be reached 
and decisions made. Of Herr von Weizsiacker’s profound 
sincerity as a Christian there can be no doubt; nor of his 
scientific authority; nor of his personal courage; nor of 
any of the other virtues one can think to ascribe to a 
man. But what one does miss is a simplicity of character 
and a firmness of mind that would allow his ideals to 
make some visible mark on reality. 

Herr von Weizsacker is a member of the group of 
prominent German scientists who, a year ago, signed a 
well-publicized “declaration of conscience” with regard 
to atomic weapons. In his lecture he quotes from this 
declaration as follows: “We declare faith in a freedom 
such as the Western world today upholds against Com- 
munism. We do not deny that the mutual fear of the 
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hydrogen bomb contributes considerably toward the 
maintenance of peace throughout the whole world and of 
freedom throughout part of it. But we consider this 
means of insuring peace and freedom as unreliable jn 
the long run, and we consider the danger that would, in 
the event of breakdown, accrue to be fatal. We do not feel 
competent to make concrete suggestions toward a policy 
for the Great Powers. We believe that a small country 
like the Federal Republic can still best protect itself and 
can still most further world peace if it positively and vol. 
untarily renounces the possession of atomic weapons of 
any kind. On no account is a signatory prepared to take 
any part whatever in the production, trial or use of 
atomic weapons.” 

The particular assertion that it is not desirable for Ger. 
many and other smaller countries to possess atomic 
weapons is sensible enough. But as for the rest—one 
really needs to be intellectually double-jointed to get a 
grip on it. The Bomb contributes to world peace and 
freedom; it also threatens to destroy world peace and 
freedom; and “we do not feel competent to make concrete 
suggestions toward a policy for the Great Powers.” How 
lucky to be a scientist in Germany today, where righteous- 
ness is buttressed by ineffectualness! As for the wretched 
American or Russian scientists, they presumably are in 
captivity to the Damonie der Macht, and everyone knows 
that there is nothing at all to be done for this condition. 

The Christian Church, Herr von Weizsiacker explains, 
cannot possibly sanction the use of the Bomb. On the 
other hand, it cannot possibly suggest the renunciation 
of the Bomb either, “for she does not know, none of us 
knows, what such a suggestion would mean.” The indi- 
vidual Christian, however, does have an escape from this 


dilemma. He can simply opt out—refusing to participate? 


“in whatever has to do with atomic weapons”; publicly 
standing by this renunciation against all criticism and 
coercion; but not otherwise meddling with world politics, 
except for an occasional lecture. This is, it can be seen, 
a very modest position. And rarely can modesty have 
been so certain of being its own reward. 

If Herr von Weizsacker has provoked me to a testiness 
of tone, I can only plead that my own quota for the toler- 


ance of mindless rhetoric about the Bomb has beenf 


exhausted. Mindlessness, indeed, seems to me as much 
a by-product of the Bomb as radioactivity. President 


Truman, whose decision it was to drop the first atom} 


bomb on Hiroshima, has never shown the least awareness 
that his action was other than routine. Mindless, too, 
was the Pentagon’s postwar decision, for reasons of 
“economy” and domestic politics, to place the armed 
forces on an “atomic” basis. And mindless now in Brit 
ain is the self-flagellant hysteria which, impetuously 
conceding liberty as the price of survival, may yet have 
the opportunity to discover that survival is not so easily 


purchased. It has apparently never even occurred tf 


Commander King-Hall that the first thing Russia would 
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1 the # do, in an occupied Britain, would be to construct missile 
nd of § pases of her own, pointing westward this time. 

+ this One grows weary of repeating the obvious, but it re- 
le inf mains true: The problem of the Bomb is the problem of 
'd, in } the cold war. Once one has made the moral choice be- 
ot feel f tween the conflicting values that have given rise to this 
policy war, it would seem dishonorable to raise the question of 
untry § whether one would die for them. As to whether one would 
f and § go so far as to endanger the whole future existence of the 
d vol § human race—that is the sort of question it is impossible 
ns off to answer in the abstract. I have been told by several 
) take § men who played a leading role in the Hungarian Revolu- 
se off tion that, had they possessed a stock of H-bombs, they 
would certainly have used them, regardless of the con- 
‘ Ger | sequences. These men are moderate Socialists politically, 
tomic § and are as appalled as anyone else at the very thought of 
—one f using an H-bomb. But in Hungary, at that time, in those 
get af conditions, they know they would have had to use it. 

> and 
> and CO: THING, however, is certain: The surest way of 
icrete magnifying the risk of nuclear warfare is to para- 
How lyze ourselves before the very idea of it. For that would 
teous:— merely encourage Russia to be bolder and more adven- 
tched§ turous in its policies, and this in time is likely to give rise 
ire inf to situations where all real choice will have escaped us, 
cnows§ and we in our turn should feel we had to use it. I am not 
ition.| suggesting that we should madly bluff, or that we should 
lains,§ swagger around with a nuclear chip on our shoulder, but 
n the® rather that we should stoically accept the fact of the 
iation§ Bomb’s existence, recognize the possibility of our eventu- 
of us ally having recourse to it—while straining every effort to 
indi-§ avoid and nullify this possibility. 

n this§ = This problem, of course, presents itself to different 
cipate= countries in different shapes. One of the ironies of the 
blicly§ present excitement in Britain over this issue is its slight 
1 and bearing on reality. One might even suggest that in the 
litics,§ agitation against the Bomb there is a last exhibition of 
seen,— the imperial mentality; and it is a little pathetic to listen 
have® to the demands that “Britain should give a lead” when 
one knows full well that there are so few who would see 
tiness# any reason to follow. Even if every Englishman put on a 
tolet-§ dhoti, chanted the Mahabharata, and became as passive 
been) as an oyster, it would not have much effect on the present 
much configuration of world politics, except to add a dash of 
sident§ color. It is most unlikely that France would be impressed 
atom® by all these eccentric goings-on across the channel; I 
eness@ cannot believe the United States will be stirred to its 
, 00,8 core; and as for Russia—the Russians are so little inter- 
ns Off ested in Britain’s “moral leadership” that they have in- 
med} structed the British Communist party not to support the 
Brit} campaign for unilateral disarmament: The party line is 
ously§ that Britain should keep the Bomb while leaving the 
have § American alliance. 

easily} Not that there is nothing England, and the countries 
od t0 8 of Western Europe, could do. They could do a great deal, 
vould f if they so desired. Above all, they could exert themselves 
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to seé to it that the defense of Western Europe is con- 
ceived and conducted in terms of conventional arma- 
ments rather than atomic ones—that if and when a crisis 
arises it would not necessarily degenerate into a holo- 
caust. This, oddly enough, was the original idea behind 
NATO. But the idea lapsed when the European nations 
failed to produce the necessary soldiers, as a consequence 
of which American troops in the European theater were 
supplied with atomic weapons. 

The countries of Western Europe, taken together, have 
the population, the industrial resources and the trained 
personnel to match Soviet Russia in conventional mili- 
tary strength—if they want to. And there’s the rub. For 
it would require some sacrifices. Not heroic ones—though 
in a way these are the easiest to demand—but small, nag- 
ging, personal sacrifices. It would mean large standing 
armies, long-term conscription, a halt to the rise in the 
standards of living. It would mean, in fact, precisely all 
those things which the Socialist parties, now leading the 
campaign against the Bomb, traditionally abhor and are 
most unlikely to accept. 

The choice for Europe is not between servitude and 
survival on the one hand and catastrophe on the other. 
That choice is out of its hands. The real European choice 
is between a military readiness to defend itself with 
conventional arms, which means having to do without 
as many television sets, cigarettes and washing machines 
as it would like; and an unqualified reliance on the deter- 
rent value of the Bomb, with all that this implies. Putting 
it in such terms, one sees how overwhelming are the 
reasons for pessimism. 

Nor, when one turns to the United States, are there 
any grounds for optimism. While it is perhaps impossible 
for the United States, with its world-wide responsibilities, 
to be prepared to meet all military challenges with con- 
ventional armament, it could nevertheless approach this 
ideal instead (as it is now doing) of running away from 
it, by making nuclear weapons themselves “conventional.” 
There seems to be a great deal of fuss over the testing of 
nuclear weapons—but astonishingly little over their pos- 
sible use. Since the only purpose of these tests is to make 
nuclear arms the standard fighting weapons of the serv- 
ices, I sympathize with the demand for their cessation: 
We already have a sufficient quantity and variety of 
atomic and nuclear weapons to deter any enemy from 
casually having recourse to them. But I think such a 
demand is hypocritical unless it is conjoined to an insist- 
ence on longer terms of compulsory military service and 
the diversion of our resources to the maintenance of a 
very large, well-equipped, well-trained military establish- 
ment based on non-nuclear armaments. This would, to be 
sure, mean a perceptible militarization of American life 
and, as with our European allies, a cutting into our 
material standards of living. It strikes me as well worth 
the cost, and I have a feeling it must strike other Ameri- 
cans the same way. I only wish I heard them saying so. 








By Norbert Muhlen 


Atoms Work 


for Peace 


at Shippingport 


SHIPPINGPORT, Pa. 
INCE May 26, the homes, streets 
Sin factories of 144 communi- 
ties along the busy banks of the Ohio 
River have been heated, lit and driven 
by atomic energy. Although little 
noticed, the world’s greatest atomic 
power station—and the first exclu- 
sively devoted to peaceful use—has 
opened at Shippingport, Pennsylva- 
nia, a hamlet 25 miles outside Pitts- 
burgh. Future generations may well 
remember its opening date, rather 
than the first days of Sputnik, as the 
beginning of a new era. 

I watched the historic moment 
when the atom was “burned” for the 
first time at Shippingport to produce 
a flameless fire sufficient to satisfy 
all the needs of a community of 250,- 
000. The “core” from which it was 
generated consisted of 14 tons of 
uranium and 165 pounds of enriched 
uranium carefully encased in an 8- 
foot steel cylinder. It was controlled 
—released or stopped at will within 
split seconds—by four young men 
in open sport shirts who calmly 
their pipes while they 
watched mysterious wallboards in 
their subterranean, water-surround- 
ed, concrete-covered room. Resem- 
bling sleepy students rather than 
modern magicians, they were the 
masters of the atomic furnace from 
which 60,000 kilowatts of electric 
power were continuously supplied. 


smoked 
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Inside, this peacetime atomic-power 
station, with its spotlessly clean, 
smokeless and noiseless corridors and 
cubicles, looks like a small hospital. 
But its main hall resembles an indoor 
swimming pool after closing time; it 
is taken up almost entirely by a very 
deep “canal” filled with crystal-clear 
light blue water. Deep down at its 
bottom and reaching almost to the 
surface, there is a tower which holds 
the small, powerful atomic core. While 
it is split, its heat generates the steam 
which drives a conventional turbine, 
and through it the electric power. 

The blueprints for this peaceful 
atomic plant were based on designs 
which the U.S. Navy’s nuclear genius, 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, had 
drawn for atomic submarines. After 
President Eisenhower announced his 
“atoms for peace” program in 1953, 
it took five years to prove that Amer- 
ica could translate the idea into a 
working reality. A crew of 1,800, the 
brains of several hundred scientists, 
technicians and industrialists, and the 
dollars of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and of free enterprise—the 
Westinghouse and Duquesne Corpo- 
rations in particular—joined to over- 
come the countless difficulties that 
arose while the plant was being built. 
Health and safety hazards were re- 
duced until they ceased to exist. 





FROM A URANIUM CORE: POWER FOR 250,000 PEOPLE} 


When the pioneer plant finally be- 
gan to work, some people in the area 
with whom I talked were not even 
aware of the fact that their lights, 


electric clocks, washing machines and} 


© brill 


a thousand other things were being 
run by the power of the unfettered 
atom. 

Yet there is little doubt that the 
Shippingport miracle will change the 
face of the earth, and that its ulti- 
mate effects will be felt in African 
deserts and Asian steppes. For now 
electricity can be supplied to back- 
ward nations stymied by the lack of 
such energy-giving raw materials as 
coal, oil and gas. With one pound of 
uranium split by an atomic reactor, 
the power of 2.5 million pounds of 
coal is generated. And the world need 
no longer worry about running out of 
energy, now that the Shippingport 
plant has proved a success. Global 
coal and oil reserves are expected to 
vanish in 60 or 70 years at the pres: 
ent rate of use; but the available 
uranium reserves will last for the 
next 1,500 years, even in the unlikely 
case of no further progress. Foreign 
experts who came to Shippingport t0 
study the plant agreed that this cout 
try has given more to humanity by 
this achievement of peaceful atomic 
use than the world—and Americans 
themselves, too—now realizes. 
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DAVIS 


TEXTBOOK called The Art of the Essay (Crowell, 
$4.25) sounds innocent enough, especially when it 
§ is edited with an introduction, notes and exercise ques- 
tions by a professor of English. Thirty years ago, such 
a book would have begun with Lamb and Hazlitt, and 
ended with Agnes Repplier, Samuel McChord Crothers 
and Christopher Morley. Reading a collection of familiar 
essays in those days, the student who wanted to write 
usually felt profoundly discouraged. How could he, with 
his limited store of words, ever make his own minor 
thoughts and lesser adventures sound so literary, so 
amusing, so gently charming? 

Times have changed. In The Art of the Essay there is 
little charm and almost no gentleness. The essayists turn 
brilliant but intermittent beams of light on the dark 
world around us. Dazzled and shocked by what he sees, 
the student will probably not think of the contents of this 
stout volume as “art” at all. Most of the language is so 
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ce they Precise and flexible and subservient to its ends that at first 
ne ulti. be Will not notice it. He will feel that he is confronting 
frie truth directly, terrifying truth about the environment 
r oe which we have made for ourselves and which we cannot 


back. control. 

Since the editor is Leslie A. Fiedler, the collection is 
particularly well informed, particularly sensitive to the 
nda best and worst that can be said about us. It is an exact 
acta chart of certain areas of modern self-consciousness, drawn 
dee by those who not only understand this consciousness most 
nell fully, but have helped to create it, Among them are Ran- 
outa dall Jarrell, W. H. Auden, Dwight Macdonald, Alfred 
rgpor Kazin, James Agee, Mary McCarthy and Dylan Thomas. 
Slobal ff There are earlier writers too, but they are assimilated 
ted to ' the later ones. Although Charles Lamb is here, he is 
, pres Bet represented by “A Dissertation upon Roast Pig” or 
‘lable “Mrs, Battle’s Opinions on Whist.” Indeed, no. In two 
r i letters to Coleridge, Lamb tells how “my poor dear dear- 
likely § sister in a fit of insanity” killed her own mother, how 
oreign he himself snatched the knife from her hand, and what 
ort this experience did to him. After the Lamb selections, 
coun | *PPropriately enough, comes Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
ty by Crack-Up. Hawthorne’s account of trying to administer 
tomie § 2 Custom house, his introduction to The Scarlet Letter, is 
ricans | lowed by Henry Miller’s “Soirée in Hollywood.” Lord 
Byron describes his. troubles in trying to get rid of a 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 







By Robert Gorham Davis 


‘The Art of the Essay,’ Contemporary 
Collection Edited by Leslie A. Fiedler 


splendid, violent, married peasant woman who was his 
mistress—or one of his mistresses—in Venice. 

Mr. Fiedler’s proportioning is as interesting as his 
individual choices. More than two-thirds of the essays 
were published in the last twenty years. Most space, about 
three-eighths of the volume, is devoted to “Mass Culture.” 
“America” and “High Culture” each occupy about a 
quarter of the volume, and “The Discovery of the Self” 
occupies one-eighth. Of the eleven pieces on high culture, 
four are general discussions of the nature of fiction. The 
other seven are devoted exclusively to American writers 
of the 19th century, with two essays each on Huckleberry 
Finn and Leaves of Grass. 

Why so much attention to mass culture and to the most 
“American” of American writers? Mr. Fiedler’s essayists 
are all extremely bright, all observers on whom nothing is 
lost. If a few lines of Shakespeare or Dante or Virgil were 
discussed with as much sophistication and perceptiveness 
as is here lavished on Moon Mullins, Steamboat Stomp 
and the city of St. Paul, the student presumably would be 
overwhelmed, The idea seems to be to set him standards 
of intelligence and taste by showing how they can operate 
on materials which he enjoys or knows something about. 
But there is inevitably the suggestion that mass culture 
is more relevant, too, perhaps just because it is more 
threatening. 

Like so many American textbooks, The Art of the 
Essay is a Here and Now book. It is preoccupied with 
the environmental, the contextual, the changing social 
mood. The essays on places—Montana, Princeton, Browns- 
ville—are sociology, high sociology, written by gifted and 
observant amateurs. Most of the section on America is 
arranged as debate between keen visitors, who dislike 
the country, and even keener residents, who zestfully 
defend it against them. But the volume gives the impres- 
sion that what is most striking about America is the 
pervasiveness of mass culture, and that what is most strik- 
ing about American intellectual self-consciousness is the 
fascination with which mass culture is analyzed, and the 
subtle discriminations which permit its analysts to judge 
it from within by standards different from—but quite as 
exacting as—those which they apply to high culture. 

Some of the judgments are favorable, or at least affec- 
tionate—James Agee’s, for instance, on early screen 
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comedy and Weldon Kees’s on popular music between 
1920 and 1936—but both are nostalgic and record a 
decline. Robert Warshow defines with wonderful preci- 
sion the balance of forces, the accepted limitations, the 
unexamined conventions which have kept the American 
Western movie what it is and has to be. Auden, in “The 
Guilty Vicarage,” does the same for the detective story. 
George Orwell in “Raffles and Miss Blandish” and A. J. 
Spectorsky in “A Weekend in Exurbia” are thoroughly 
frightening. They show how inseparable, in our contem- 
porary imagination, cruelty and intensity have become. 

Mr. Fiedler’s arrangements suggest that we first dis- 
cover the self, by acknowledging its tensions and dis- 
orders, and then place it in relation to country and cul- 
ture. Russell Lynes’s “Highbrow, Lowbrow, Middlebrow” 
provides basic orientation, as does Dwight Macdonald’s 





If the essays in this volume, however, are regarded 4s 
supremely good talk—which they certainly are—an im. 
portant omission becomes noticeable. 

Our friends and acquaintances talk about themselves, 
They talk about their country and its culture, high o 
low. And they talk about each other. But when they talk 
about each other, they do not analyze only, they also 
judge. These judgments are not merely personal or de. 
rived primarily from the culture around us. They have ty 
do with such qualities as unselfishness, wit, creativity, 
imagination, objectivity, intelligence, capacity for love, 
for work, for identification with something higher or 
greater than the self—in other words, with the values of 
the self not only for itself but for others, with values 
which have been recognized for a very long time and 
given expression in the high cultures of many countries 





“A Theory of Mass Culture.” 


and periods. 





U.S. Production and Real Needs 


Reviewed by Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
Author, “The 20th Century Capitalist 
Revolution,” “Tides of Crisis” 


The Affluent Society. 
By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin. 368 pp. $4.75. 


THIs Is a very important book. 

Breaking barriers in any field of 
knowledge is a dangerous occupation 
and John Kenneth Galbraith, profes- 
sor of economics at Harvard, has 
elected to live dangerously. In an 
earlier book, American Capitalism: 
A Study of Countervailing Power, he 
began by challenging Say’s Law. In 
The Affluent Society, he questions a 
number of basic tenets of current 
economic theory. His conclusions de- 
mand either to be accepted or to be 
answered: They simply cannot be 
ignored. 

He uses as the fulcrum of his pow- 
erful level the fact that all economic 
theory is based on a condition in 
which poverty—inability to meet 
needs—is an immutable condition. 
Economic theory based on this as- 
sumption does not apply when change 
in productive capacity makes possi- 
ble the satisfaction of most human 
desires: 

“So great has been the change that 
many of the desires of the individual 
are no longer even evident to him. 
They become so only as they are... 
nurtured by advertising and sales- 


manship. . . . Few people at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century needed an 
adman to tell them what they 
wanted.” 

Escape, therefore, from obsolete 
preoccupations based on the assump- 
tion of poverty now becomes neces- 
sary. “The shortcomings of econom- 
ics are not original error but un- 
corrected obsolescence. The obsoles- 
cence has occurred because what is 
convenient has become sacrosanct.” 

Anticipating some of the contro- 
versy his thesis will engender, Gal- 
braith observes that a man who 
makes his entry by leaning against 
an infirm door gets an unjustified 
reputation for violence; it had better 
be attributed to the weakness of the 
door. It is not, Galbraith thinks, like- 
ly that those who esteem this world 
will enjoy his essay. 

To make this clear, Galbraith sets 
up as his dialectic opponent “conven- 
tional wisdom,” which is primarily 
adherence to the familiar. Its enemy 
is not so much ideas as the march 
of events. “Conventional wisdom” 
fought every social advance from 
trade unions to the New Deal. Its 


apostles, honored at present, may be 
devastated later by events—but by 





that time they are dead. Galbraith 
thinks that “conventional wisdom” 
recently has been suffering some 
heavy blows and this may perhaps 
give new ideas an inning. Thereupon 
he lets loose. 

Malthus, Ricardo and John Stuart 
Mill accepted as iron law that pov 
erty was built into all economic life 
It was “part of the system.” So, for 
that matter, thought Karl Marx— 
though he built a different state as 
his projected solution. Then ou 
American “liberal tradition” —which 
also gets rough handling—adopted a 
a general premise that only the soft: 
headed would accept the notion that 
reform or advance under capitalism 
would change the situation. They fell 
really, under the Marxian pall, swal 
lowing whole his theory of class, 4 
inevitable class conflict, and his be 
lief that in the end a violent depres 
sion would destroy the capitalist 
system. 

The great depression of 1933 lent 
credibility to all this—and then the 
change, Both social manners and eco 
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Here the essays in Mr. Fiedler’s book offer no guid- 
ance, no models. There is some psychology, by brilliant 
non-psychologists, and much sociology, by brilliant non- 
sociologists, but no ethics at all. Insofar as he is being 
representative, this omission is not Mr. Fiedler’s fault. It 
is a sign of the times—or at least of the American times, 
for there is a good deal of European existentialist writing 
which he might have included. And yet the students who 
read this book will have to make decisions which are self- 
ish or unselfish; they will have to take actions which in- 
volve justice to others; they will find opportunities for 
self-transcendance; and they will be tempted, either 
through lack of imagination or incitement by the imagi- 
nation, to be cruel. Will they accept the horrors and vul- 
garities which Mr. Fiedler’s anthology so acutely de- 
scribes, or will they effectively oppose them? Are there 
things which an American should not do? Are there 


things, indeed, which a human being should not do? 

In any objective or systematic way, these questions are 
extremely difficult to answer. Nevertheless, the students 
who read this book will inevitably have to act in ways 
which seem to answer them. And this book will be one 
of many influences on their behavior and their conscious- 
ness of its implications. Only through the will of percep- 
tive individuals who believe that significant action is still 
possible is there any hope of lessening the inhumanity 
which this book so thoroughly anatomizes. The domi- 
nantly sociological tone of the collection, however, makes 
this sound like trying to sweep back the sea with a 
broom. And yet here, if anywhere, the art of the essay is 
required. The word essay means to assay, to test out, to 
try, precisely in those areas which mean most to us 
humanly, and yet in which objective and determinate 
answers cannot be given. 














GALBRAITH 


nomic fact contributed. The lower 
income brackets moved up by com- 
parison. Enjoyment of physical pos- 
session of things, formerly a preroga- 
tive of wealth, became possible to a 
considerable majority of society in 
America. Advantage of numbers no 
longer lay with the “proletariat”; 
poverty at the base of the income 
pyramid continued, but it was a 
“voiceless minority.” There was 
plenty of inequality but it had de- 
clined in urgency. Still worse, the 
acceptance of risk, considered a dy- 
namic force in America, in fact 
proved to be an illusion. Every cor- 
poration and every individual was 
making himself as secure from risk 
as he possibly could, and taking no 
tisks that could be avoided or in- 
sured against. Indeed, Galbraith 
thinks, parties and governments can- 
hot go on “inventing” new kinds of 
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security. Some fields are uncovered 
but the greatest have been met. The 
great remaining problem is that of 
preventing depressions. Meanwhile, 
the accepted theory that efficiency 
and economic advance will not occur 
without economic insecurity actually 
has already gone by the board. Em- 
phasis now turns not on prodding 
individuals through fear but on in- 
creased production, the current shib- 
boleth. Economic security requires a 
high level of production—hence, pro- 
ductivity and its increase becomes 
the order of the day, 

This leads to a hereto unexplored 
field in economics: the relative va- 
lence of wants. Your economist, try- 
ing not to be a moral philosopher, 
assumes that production which satis- 
fies wants or fulfils desires is a net 
addition to the sum total of wealth. 
But, today, spontaneous “wants” ap- 
parently are insufficient to call pro- 
duction into existence; the want itself 
must be engendered. 

So great store of money and in- 
genuity is expended on creating 
wants which commercial heroes 
thereupon satisfy by selling comic 
books, mouth washes or vanity-satis- 
fying frivolities. Is this all additional 
wealth? 

Companion expenditure for social 
services, on the other hand, is not 
regarded as wealth and does not 
enter into gross national product. 


Schools, judges, police, municipal 
swimming pools are suspect. They 
are established by government, and 
therefore must be regarded as a bur- 
den. Their growth is “an intrinsically 
evil trend.” “If the vigor of the race 
is not in danger, liberty is.” In fact, 
most private production is possible 
only because parallel social invest- 
ment or expenditure protects, facili- 
tates, assists or perhaps subsidizes it; 
but our people discriminate, accord- 
ing superior prestige to private goods 
and an inferior role to public produc- 
tion. 

Then comes a square look at the 
real cause for “production.” In con- 
siderable measure, Galbraith ob- 
serves, it is not to fill wants but to 
create jobs. The want of cars with 
high tail fins is so dim that it has to 
be fanned. The danger of not having 
jobs for half of Detroit is, however, 
met by this system of organized 
waste, 

Economists have not yet reckoned 
with the fallacy of two propositions 
they assume without argument: (1) 
that urgency of wants does not dimin- 
ish appreciably as more of them are 
satisfied; and (2) that wants origi- 
nate in the personality of the con- 
sumer. Neither of these propositions 
is true. Once that fact is recognized, 
economists must squarely pass judg- 
ment not merely on the volume but 
upon the qualities of the goods with 
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which they are concerned. Keynes, 
it is true, thought otherwise. He 
thought the economic problem of 
supply was not the paramount prob- 
lem—other considerations would be 
more pressing. Once we reach (as 
America has) the point in which pro- 
duction is marginal, “meaning that 
it supplies only contrived wants in- 
stead of spontaneous consumer 
needs”—then the marginal utility of 
aggregate output diminishes. At this 
point the American economic scene 
changes rapidly. The vested interest 
in output is solid enough in the con- 
ventional wisdom—but if one asks 
whether the output is really useful, 
or the public relations industry which 
artificially creates a want for the 
output is useful, the foundations of 
great industries suddenly begin to 
rock. 

So much do we fear that people 
will not want, therefore will not buy 
things, that we have reorganized a 
substantial sector of our credit ma- 
chinery to assure that they do con- 
tinue to buy. This is known as “con- 
sumer credit” so that, within limits, 
no one can say he cannot “afford” 
to buy the new car, or even summer 
vacation. The bill collector thus be- 
comes a central figure, if he is ac- 
cepted. 

But has anyone attempted to apply 
like standards to social services—let 
us say schools, or adequate pay for 
teachers, or additions to human 
knowledge? The imbalance between 
public and private services becomes 
great, and is accentuated when influ- 
ence pushes up the level of the indus- 
trial workers and leaves public em- 
ployment at a level of genteel pov- 
erty. One result of that, Galbraith 
grimly notes, is the rough correla- 
tion between the strength of Commu- 
nist parties in indigenous revolution 
and the persistence of inflation. But 
the conventional wisdom assumes that 
strengthening public services is revo- 
lutionary in itself. 

Well, the balance must be re- 
dressed. So far as production is con- 
cerned, clearly it can be done. There 
is a way to do this: To the sales price 


of goods there may be added a sales 
tax destined for the social services. 
The conventional wisdom of liberal- 
ism (the liberals, Galbraith thinks, 
are nearly as ossified in their ways 
as are the conservative groups) out- 
laws sales taxes; but with impeccable 
logic Galbraith points out that it is 
one of the ways, and not the worst, 
by which the imbalance between pri- 
vate and public service, between non- 
statist and statist production can be 
worked out. There are, of course, 
other ways. The marginal patches of 
poverty have to be attacked now not 
on the level of social phenomena but 
by the case system. 

“ ‘Poverty,’ Pitt exclaimed, ‘is no 
disgrace but it is damned annoying.’ 
In the contemporary United States it 
is not annoying but it is a disgrace.” 
A disgrace to the system. There is no 
need of it. 

What all this comes to is that ways 
and means should be found—credit 
and taxation are two avenues—by 
which production is steered where it 
really is needed, and not merely into 
satisfying Madison-Avenue-created 
wants; by which those things which 
only the community can do are done, 





not merely talked about; by which 
resources are always available for the 
most important functions of society 
instead of for the least; by which, in 
a word, those great areas which fall 
into the public domain are allocated 
an adequate portion of resources of 
an evolving society. “Our hope for 
survival, security and contentment 
returns us to the problem of guiding 
resources to the most urgent ends,” 

To repeat, this is an important 
book. Suave irony, some barb of 
which strikes all of us, will be irri- 


tating. But the problems Galbraith | 


raises require either a reasoned an- 
swer or adoption of his main thesis, 
Neither in affluence nor in depression 
can we leave a plate-glass window 
with production on one side and un. 
filled needs on the other, Nor can we 
allow the highest satisfaction in terms 
of sale of goods while no satisfaction 
is accorded the demands for educa. 
tion, for social investment, and for 
community services and their like 
which fall into the public domain. 
Not influence but explosion is the 
danger here, and Galbraith places the 
problem squarely before his fellow 
social scientists. 





Concluding a War 


Strategic Surrender. 
By Paul Kecskemeti. 
Stanford. 287 pp. $5.00. 


SuPPOsE THAT a hundred fusion 
bombs have been dropped on our 
principal cities and air bases, and 
that the devastation they have 
wrought is so complete as to make 
prolonged resistance impossible. Sup- 
pose also that massive retaliation has 
already occurred and that the enemy 
likewise has sustained something ap- 
proaching a mortal blow. Suppose 
further that our force-in-being has 
not been completely destroyed. What 
should we do? Should we try to an- 
nihilate the enemy even at the pos- 
sible cost of our own complete 
annihilation? 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of economics, 
University of Texas 


What will the enemy do if we offer 
to stop fighting? Will he take our 
offer as evidence that we are pros 
trate? What are his long-range inten 
tions with regard to us anyhow? 

These questions and many mote 
are insistently suggested by Paul 
Kecskemeti’s fascinating analysis of 
the surrender of France, Italy, Ger 
many and Japan in World War Il, 
and of the doctrine of “unconditional 
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surrender” which presumably domi-4totali 


nated Allied policy in that war. Mr. 
Kecskemeti is a scholar, an authority 
on what has come to be known 4 
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of three volumes of essays by the 
chief exponent of that doctrine, Karl 
Mannheim, and author of a version 
of his own, Meaning, Communication 
and Value. He is a member of the 
social science staff of the Rand Cor- 
poration, under the auspices of which 
the present study was made. 

The central theme of Strategic Sur- 
render is that with the emergence of 
nuclear weapons the strategic picture 
has changed so as to render “ques- 
tionable the compatibility of victory 
in any meaningful sense with the 
waging of total war.” The author’s 
“solution to the problem . . . of limit- 
ing nuclear war when the political 
stakes are very high . . . is that in 
high-stake nuclear wars that are non- 
total the political payoffs must be 
small, in spite of the high stakes, if 
the belligerents are rational.” Mr. 
Kecskemeti reaches this “solution” in 
the brief (10-page) chapter with 
which he concludes the book. But is 
“high stake nuclear wars that are 
non-total” a rational conception? The 
author has already told us in his 
brief (27-page) opening discussion 
that “highly developed techniques of 
destruction and capabilities for mobi- 
lization tend to make war more 
total.” But if nuclear wars tend to 
be total, and if victory is incompati- 
ble with total war, where does stra- 
tegic surrender come in? 

Only, it would seem, through clear 
awareness on both sides of the nature 
of the situation. But on Mr. Kecske- 
meti’s showing, that is the last thing 
that could be expected to emerge 
from the devastation of a major war. 
In this respect, Mr. Kecskemeti’s 
analysis of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in devastated countries toward 
the end of their participation in 
World War II is utterly fascinating. 
In June 1940, no government existed 
in France that was capable of stra- 
tegic surrender, and nobody had the 
least idea of the capabilities of a 
totalitarian conqueror for dominat- 


m. ing a prostrate foe. In effect, Pétain’s 


capitulation was total defeat, from 
the consequences of which France 
Was saved only by the eventual vic- 
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tory of the Allies. In Italy, the con- 
tinued belligerency of the German 
armies made any sort of surrender 
by the Italians meaningless. In Ger- 
many, the disintegration of the Nazi 
regime and the preference of various 
units of the German forces for capitu- 
lation to the Western Allies rather 
than to the Russians led to progressive 
piecemeal surrender. 

Because of the moral issues raised 
by the atomic bombings, the case of 
Japan has been vigorously discussed 
ever since the end of the war. Theo- 
retically, the Japanese could have 
avoided the horrors of atomic bomb- 
ing by strategic surrender, and theo- 
retically we could have avoided com- 
mitting those atrocities by accepting 
such a surrender. But in July 1945, 
while some Japanese were ready for 
surrender and actually made some 
moves in that direction, others were 
not, and those moves were ineffective. 
Meanwhile, some of us believed the 
Japanese to be incapable of further 
serious resistance and so on _ the 
point of surrender, while others did 
not. So long as any possibility existed 
that vast numbers of Americans might 
have to be sacrificed in storming the 
shores of Honshu, it was impossible 
that the atomic bombs should be 
withheld. 

Assuming the existence and poten- 
tiality of the atomic bombs, the Japa- 
nese situation in July 1945 provided a 
textbook case for strategic surrender. 
But the Japanese had no knowledge 
of what was in store for them, and 
consequently it was not unthinkable 
that we might tire of the struggle 
before completing the conquest of 
Japan. In short, the effectiveness of 
strategic surrender is largely con- 
tingent on foreknowledge of subse- 
quent events. 

This most instructive but not very 
encouraging analysis of the four 
major termini of World War II oc- 
cupies the whole central portion (184 
pages) of Mr. Kecskemeti’s book, 
and is followed by a chapter discuss- 
ing still another case, that of the 
Allied policy, especially with regard 
to Germany, of “unconditional sur- 


render.” Was it a wise policy? Or 
did it actually prolong the war un- 
necessarily? The author’s answer to 
both of these questions is negative. 
Such a phrase as “unconditional sur- 
render” is virtually meaningless. As 
Winston Churchill pointed out in a 
speech in Parliament in February 
1944, any victor’s behavior toward 
the vanquished is conditioned by his 
conception of civilized behavior. The 
Western Allies could have been ex- 
pected to respect private property 
rights, while the Russians would not; 
and both would interpret any condi- 
tions into which they might have en- 
tered according to their own concep- 
tions. In emphasizing their intention 
to exact “unconditional” surrender, 
the Western Allies, of course, pro- 
posed to avoid what had come to be 
considered a mistake of the conclu- 
sion of World War I. But, as recent 
events have clearly exhibited, the 
total destruction of a vanquished 
nation’s force-in-being does not by 
any means guarantee that the van- 
quished nation will continue to be 
powerless throughout an indefinite 
future. 

What is the moral of Strategic 
Surrender? On his last page Mr. 
Kecskemeti gives it thus: 

“The major implications of the 
new strategic situation brought about 
by the emergence of nuclear weapons 
may be formulated as follows: Pow- 
ers may seek to survive in the nuclear 
age, either by going to extremes of 
inhumanity and malevolence never 
imagined before, or by drastically 
limiting their expectations of gain 
from the application of armed 
power.” 

Perhaps we should add: Or both. 
Assuming that “Systematic malevo- 
lence is . . . alien to the American 
make-up,” Mr. Kecskemeti’s closing 
admonition is “to revise . . . [our 
deeply rooted] faith in extreme, ideal 
solutions.” But what about the enemy, 
and his deeply rooted faith? Granted 
that we cannot expect miracles; it 
may be that for the foreseeable future 
our only hope of survival is by per- 
suading him to limit his expectations. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


IMRE NAGY 


The Soviet murder of Hungarian Premier 
Imre Nagy and the Commander of the Freedom 
Fighters, General Pal Maleter, is a crime un- 
usual even in Soviet history—in which murder 
is a governmental routine. It is a unique and 
urgent challenge to the free world, particularly 
since nearly 10,000 Hungarians are still being 
held as prisoners, many of them without trial. 

At the time of the Hungarian Revolution, 
the United Nations passed no less than eleven 
resolutions calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary. These were wholly defied 
by the Soviets. The UN’s official emissary, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, appointed last year 
to negotiate the withdrawal, was rudely re- 
buffed by Hungary’s puppet Government and 
not even permitted to go to Budapest. The 
UN’s repeated inquiries as to the safety of 
Nagy, Maleter and their associates were ig- 
nored. The United Nations cannot allow this 
new insult to go unanswered, lest its honor 
and prestige, so badly damaged by its in- 
ability to respond to the Hungarians’ pleas for 
help during the Revolution, be lost forever. 

The American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions are convinced that it is not too late for 
the United Nations to use its moral authority 
to save the lives of the Hungarian political 
prisoners. We suggest the following: 

1. The UN General Assembly must be called 
into special session. 

2. The UN’s tacit recognition of the puppet 
Kadar Government must be withdrawn. 

3. Economic sanctions, as provided for by 
Article 41 of the United Nations Charter, 
should be imposed against Hungary. 

The United States Government should do 
all in its power to galvanize the United Na- 
tions into action. In addition, it must break 
off negotiations for a Summit Conference unless 
the problem of Hungary is made the first item 
on the agenda. It must refuse to enter into 
any new trade or credit negotiations with the 
Soviets. Finally, it must halt the exchange 
visitors program, which makes it possible for 
the Moiseyev Ballet to dance in Madison Square 
Garden while the children of General Maleter 
mourn their dead father. 
New York City 





RutH BERENSON, 
Executive Secretary 
American Friends of the Captive Nations 


RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell’s suggestion that the West 
give up its atomic weapons (“Communism and 
Nuclear War,” NL, May 26) is based on 
fantasy and fallacy. 

It is fantasy to believe that any major power 





will unilaterally give up the atomic weapons 
it now has. A more realistic picture can he 
drawn from the fact that a leading member 
of Premier Charles de Gaulle’s cabinet insists 
that France start making its own atomic weap- 
ons, and from the news that Communist China 
is straining to make its own atomic weapons 
and plans to launch a space satellite shortly, 

Lord Russell begins his argument with the 
prediction that the human race will certainly 
be snuffed out in an atomic war. Interestingly 
the Russians, while admitting that vast damage 


would be done, claim they can win in an ! 


atomic war. And so far some 200 atomic bombs 
have been dropped without making a dent in 
the human race. Presumably, therefore, if clean 
H-bombs are developed thousands of them 
could be dropped during a war without destroy- 
ing humanity. The major powers fear an atomic 
war because of the enormous damage it would 
do, not because they are certain that it would 
put an end to mankind. 

In demanding what amounts to total sur 
render, Russell must believe that an all-Com- 
munist world would live in eternal peace. This 
is a fallacy. The murder of Imre Nagy and his 
fellow Hungarian Freedom Fighters, the Mo: 
cow-Peking attack on Communist Yugoslavia, 
and the latter’s charge that Red China is 
planning a war to seize all Asia at the cost of 
300 million Chinese reveal how Communist 
nations can turn on one another and become 
bloodthirsty enemies. In attempting to find a 
way out of the present world danger, Lord 
Russell is only hastening a worse one for man- 
kind. 

New York City BERNARD HERMAN 

Little by little, more and more of your 
authors seem to be slipping into acceptance of 
Bertrand Russell’s conclusion that we have 
but two choices—war or surrender. In your 
June 2 issue Reinhold Niebuhr (“An Awful 
Week”) says: “... to escape disaster, either 
in the shape of an ultimate war or in capitula- 
Gon. 
New York City 


INFANTILE CURIOSITY 


In your May 5 issue, Tris Coffin reports 
that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer recently told 
the International Press Institute that the 
trouble with disarmament is not that it is too 
Utopian but that it is not Utopian enough 
Before the same group, John Davy, science 
editor of the London Observer, took issue 
with Dr. Oppenheimer’s opinion that mally 
aspects of science were beyond laymen’s under 
standing, and jabbed at what he (Davy) 
called “the infantile preoccupation with space 
travel.” He attached more importance to W 


ALFRED KOHLBERG 


The New Leader 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


on mental disease than to trips to the moon or 
to Mars. 

There are scientists whose raison d’ 
js not as utilitarian as Davy seems to require. 
They love their work even if it does no good. 

Erwin Schroedinger, the eminent theoretical 
physicist, in his Science and Humanism (1952), 
expresses doubt that the human race has 
been made happier because of the practical 
applications of rapidly progressing natural 
science. These applications, he points out, tend 
to obliterate the true import of science, which 
is, he says, that “we try to find out as much 
as we can about the spatial and temporal sur- 
rounding of the place in which we find our- 
selves put by birth. And as we try, we delight 
in it, we find it extremely interesting.” Science, 
like art, is valued as a sheer delight and for 
the light it sheds on whatever there is, whether 
it helps us or not. 

This spirit gets a great lift from the wide- 
spread interest in “space travel.” If it should 
be downgraded, it is not because it is too in- 
fantile but because it is not infantile enough. 
To the infant’s gradually developing conscious- 
ness all space is “outer space.” It does not 
take for granted what the unreflective adult 
ignores. In a sense, the processes of the awaken- 
ing infant mind are more profound than those 
of the adult who does not reflect upon the 
meaning of “space” and “time,” and _per- 
haps, too, of the one who does. “It is a great 
pity,” said the great scholar of Sanskrit, P. 
Deussen, “that children in the first two years 
of their life cannot talk, for if they could 
they probably would talk Kantian philosophy.” 
(Erwin Schroedinger, Nature and the Greeks) 

When General Bernard Shriever, on a TV 
program, said “space and astronautics are still 
in the process of formulation,” he echoed Im- 
manuel Kant who considered space and time 
to be forms of our mental intuition 
(Anschauung)—space being the form of ex- 
ternal, time of internal, intuition. They are 
“forms of coexistence and succession,” the way 
we “organize” our experience, our universe and 
the universe, which even more than any political 
state, imposes its constitution upon us_in- 
wards and outwards. 

Suddenly-seen things that were always there, 
presences which had no form before the light 
fell on them, come from preoccupation which 
Must precede occupation. Again arises the 
“infantile” question which the “first” Greek 
Philosopher, Thales (or perhaps a predecessor), 
asked: “What is the world made of?” Only 
now we cannot be satisfied that everything is 
water or centers about this earth, although 
both are ” 


tremendously important to us, “in- 
fants,” 


Washington, D. C. 


etre 


Sipney Koretz 


June 30, 1958 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS — | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 1 Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet Affairs Specialists, the “New York Times” 


“Will The Soviet Economy Overtake 
The U. S. Economy?”’ 


July 8 Bertram D. Wolfe 
author, “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


“And Now, Khrushchev”’ 


July 15 Arnold Forster - 


National Civil Rights Director, the Anti-Defamation League 
“The Troublemakers”’ 


July 22 (to be announced) 


July 29 Dr. Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard College 


“The Economies and Politics of the 
Recession” 


August 5 Stephen Viadeck 


labor lawyer 
“The Future of the Trade Unions” 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 


author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 
co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 Dr. Ben Josephson, Jr. 
Physicist, Fulbright Fellow 


“Educating Scientists” 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 


American Representative of Histadrut 


“Israel, Ten Years After’’ 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 3 Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


July 10 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


July 17 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


July 24 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 
All Gershwin Program 


July 31 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


August 7 


August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 
August 21 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 
August 28 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 


Sept. 11 May Harrow 


Pianist 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pe 








